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WHITEWATER 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 


This is the first of several announcements by the White- 
water State Normal School to appear in the Wisconsin Journal 
of Education. 


The second announcement will appear in the February issue 
and will describe the facilities at Whitewater for training high 
school teachers of Commerce, English, Social Sciences, Mathe- 
matics, Modern Languages, and Sciences. 





Announcement No. 1 


The Whitewater State Normal School offers Courses 
of Study for: 


1. High School Commercial Teachers 
2. Senior High School Teachers 

3. Junior High School Teachers 

4, Principals of State Graded Schools 
5. Grammar Grade Teachers 

6. Primary Grade Teachers 

7. Rural School Teachers 





Second semester will begin January 28, 1924, and the Sum- 
mer Session will begin Monday, June 16. 





Write for information, bulletin, or catalog to President F. S. 
Hyer, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 
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The Elimination of Waste in Study 


By W. L. UHL, University of Wisconsin 








School teachers commonly find that 
their pupils waste a great deal of time. 
This fact is often accounted for by saying 
that the pupils, because of their immatur- 
ity, have not yet formed correct habits of 
study. The main purpose of this article 
is to call attention to some very common 
forms of waste and to suggest simple 
remedies for them. First, however, a few 
examples of waste in the work of adults 
will be cited. 

Owing to the common method of ac- 
counting for waste in children’s work, it 
is of great interest to find that teachers of 
mathematics, college graduates, when con- 
fronted by the ordinary difficulties of 
learning, exhibit a form of ‘‘immaturity’’ 
similar to that of little children. Thorn- 
dike and Upton set for such teachers the 
task of mastering a few pages in an en- 
gineering textbook and the solution of 
fourteen problems based, on the text stud- 
ied.t After these teachers had studied 
the assignment of twenty-two pages for six 
hours they attacked the problems. The 
following answers, all wrong, indicate the 
general mental confusion which must have 
existed in the minds of these teachers while 
attempting to solve the problems. These 
answers were given to the same problem: 


15,503 lines 
15.5035 
93,020 lines 
4.739 gauss 
348,000 cos 63 
174,000 cos 63 
78,994 dynes 
7.8996 


Such an exhibition of the results of 
‘catching at straws should teach humility 


1E. L. Thorndike and C. B. Upton. An ex- 
periment in Learning an Abstract Subject. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 13, 321-329, 
September, 1922. 


to teachers! This example of the work of 
adults shows clearly that even ‘‘trained 
minds’’ sometimes fail. 

Another example of similar import is 
that of McLaughlin who, as a teacher of 
mathematics, says that he had assumed 
that many of his pupils were not only 
stupid but perversely stupid.* They seemed 
to have most uneanny ways of exhibiting 
their stupidity. One summer, this teacher 
became a pupil of mathematies in a large 
university. The class which he entered 
was made up of a variety of students, old 
and young, teachers and academic fail- 
ures. As the summer progressed this 
teacher reports that he became humble. He 
found not only that young men failed to 
follow oral and printed directions but that 
he, a teacher and appraiser of youth, could 
not always follow such directions. In- 
deed, he coneluded that he and his fellow 
classmates were incapable of following an 
unbroken line of teehnical discussion for 
more than a very few minutes consecutive- 
ly. 

One other example of adult incompetence 
is that of a group of graduate students 
who spend three and one-half hours trying 
to master a few paragraphs in a statistics 
textbook. They discovered that either they 
were unable to read intelligently or else 
they could not perform the fundamental 


operations of arithmetic correctly. And 
the striking fact is that this case was 


remedied the next day by the teacher in 
less than three minutes. Had the assign- 
ment of the lesson been made properly be- 
fore the study period, this waste of time 
would have been eliminated. 

Such instances as those just cited indi- 
eate that teachers are particularly liable to 
the ailments which they commonly detect 


2H. P. McLaughlin. Learning to Teach from 
the Experience of a Student. School Review, 
30, 621-626. October, 1922. 
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only in their pupils. These cases should 
impress upon teachers the common occur- 
rence of waste. When, therefore, one 
finds that average high school pupils spend 
only about forty to fifty-five minutes a day 
in the preparation of each of their lessons 
and that from ten to thirty per cent admit 
spending less than half an hour a day on 
each of their lessons, one recognizes the 
vast importance of their knowing exactly 
what to do and how to do it during the 
study period. 

A elassroom survey of nearly two hun- 
dred high school classes has shown that 
if pupils do know what to do with their 
study time it is because of their own in- 
genuity.* Their teachers often give no 
hint as to study procedure. In this survey 
Ferriss found that the lesson assignment 
was given in less than one minute in fifty 
per cent of the classes and in less than 
five minutes in eighty-five per cent. He 
found that the chief form of motivation 
consisted of the warning: no study, no 
grades. Even this motivation was seldom 
present. He found also that in_ three- 
fourths of the classes no notes of the as- 
signments were taken by pupils. Sixty 
per cent of the teachers made no attempt 
to guide the pupils in their attack. Sup- 
plementary readings were seldom assigned 
and when assigned the common method 
was by pages, rather than by reference to 
the character of the readings. From Fer- 
riss’s investigation, one concludes that the 
teachers whom he observed had little if 
any knowledge of directing study and no 
knowledge at all of the results of recent 
investigations of the teaching of reading. 

Cases drawn from the writer’s own ob- 
servation of high school classes illustrate 
further the same inability of teachers to 
make the best use of pupils’ time and ef- 
forts. In a high sehool algebra class whieh 
the writer observed, the first part of the 
period was devoted to the introduction of 
a new formula and some drill problems 
thereon. After all members of the class 
had participated in the oral drill, the 
teacher placed twelve more drill problems 
on the blackboard and told the pupils to 
work these problems during the remaining 

3K. N. Ferriss. The Rural High School. 
The Rural School Survey Committee of New 
York State, Ithaca, New York, 1922. Pp. 127- 
146. 








twelve minutes of the period. It was then 
found by timing several of the pupils that 
they spent slightly more than three-fourths 
of the time copying the problems and only 
about one-fourth in solving them. These 
problems might have been mimeographed 
or printed; then, four times as much drill 
could have been given in the twelve min- 
utes, or the same amount of drill could 
have been given in three minutes. There 
is clearly no need for a lengthened period 
until greater economy than this is effected. 

For another class—first-year Latin—a 
sixty-minute period was provided. The 
first half of this period was devoted to 
supervised study, the other half to discus- 
sion, translation, and drill. At the time 
the writer entered the room, supervision 
was in progress. The teacher, who sat at 
her desk preparing a lesson for a_ later 
period of the day, was the ‘‘supervisor.’’ 
She said that this form of supervision was 
all that was needed and that she commonly 
used this time for the preparation of 
other lessons. Observation of the work 
of individual pupils showed, however, thai 
they were in great need. One appeared 
to be ignorant of practically all the Latin 
words to be translated, although most of 
the words should have been mastered 
months before. Concentrated individual 
drill, a study list of words, or adequate 
motivation would probably have saved that 
pupil for Latin. Another pupil who was 
under supervision painfully scrawled the 
English equivalents of each of the Latin 
words in the Latin order, then in tentative 
English order, and finally in good English. 
Still another strove to improve himself in 
Latin by adapting to his own needs the 
translations made by another pupil. Some 
of these pupils may have been mastering 
Latin. At any rate, they were exposed to 
it sixty minutes a day, and their study was 
supervised ! 

A: teacher of modern European history 
was recently observed in the act of assign- 
ing the next day’s lesson. Her assignment 
probably brought about the desired result. 
She subtracted exactly eleven minutes 


from her class period, however, by dictat- 
ing to her pupils a list of study questions. 
Kven so, she did better than another his- 
tory teacher who took twelve minutes to 
give directions for map work and told her 
pupils that the remaining directions would 
be given the next day. 


These directions 
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consisted merely of the names of cities, 
rivers, and mountains which were to be 
designated on an outline map. Another 
teacher in the same city system presented 
much more material to his pupils in less 
than one minute. He had discovered the 
mimeograph and had learned how to oper- 
ate it. The other two history teachers had 
only discovered the advantages of direc- 
tions for study; they still wasted time in 
dictating the directions to pupils. 

A class in economies was told to read 
‘‘the next six pages for twenty minutes.’’ 
While the pupils read the teacher also 
read and devised questions for use after the 
‘‘supervised study’’ period of twenty 
minutes had passed. According to the 
work of O’Brien this teacher could have 
inereased the efficiency of the reading of 
economics from twenty-five to thirty-three 
per cent. Like the teachers whom Ferriss 
observed, she probably cared little for 
modern investigations, although she had 
heard a great deal about them. 

Two cases drawn from junior high school 
geography classes will close this portion of 
the present discussion. Two teachers were 
found in adjacent rooms beginning the 
study of Asia. One of the teachers was 
following the method of supervised study 
used by the teacher of economics excepting 
that the book contained questions. Relieved 
of the duty of devising questions this per- 
son of leisure leaned himself against the 
wall and blandly waited for the minutes to 
pass. He said he thought such reading by 
pupils as good as any.. The other teacher 
began the period by a discussion of some of 
the relations of this new topic to the pre- 
ceding work and a brief questioning about 
the importance of Asia. Thus equipped 
with an organized background: the pupils 
were given a thorough, systematic drill 
upon Asiatie names. This drill consisted 
of presenting to the pupils such names as 
Himalaya. First, the name was written 
on the blackboard, then pronounced by the 
teacher, then by individual pupils, and 
finally by the pupils in concert. Next, the 
pupils were asked to find the name on their 
own maps. As soon as the name was found 
the pupils raised their hands. Next, those 
who thought they could pronounce the 
name correctly were asked to rise and go 
to a large outline map and locate the 
mountains, again pronouncing the name. 
This drill was so distributed that all pupils 


4R. E. Carter. 


participated. After this drill, the teacher 
gave a final rehearsal of some of the more 
difficult names and then pointed to a list 
of clearly written, original study ques- 
tions on the blackboard. These questions, 
she explained to the pupils, were to be con- 
sidered while they read. Thus trained for 
their task, these pupils were allowed about 
ten minutes for reading and finding an- 
swers fo the questions: The last few min- 
utes of the period were devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the questions and a final drill 
upon a few difficult geographical words. 
This teacher was apparently aware that the~ 
efficiency of pupils’ work depends upon the 
efficiency of teachers’ work, Her proce- 
dure was effective because she had a pur- 
pose and a definite plan for attaining the 
purpose. 

Failure to explain to pupils why they 
have made mistakes and thus eliminate 
waste has been discussed by Carter.* He 
found that in marking examination papers 
only thirty-six per cent of 196 high school 
teachers gave a suggestion designed to. 
enable pupils to recognize the faulty meth- 
ods which had led to the errors or failures 
shown on the papers. Three practices 
were, however, familiar to all these teach- 
ers: ‘‘(1) simply putting a mark on the 
paper, indicating its merit; (2) indicating 
points at which some mistake has been 
made; and (3) making actual corrections 
of mistakes.’’ Clearly, these familiar prac- 
tices emphasize failure to know subject 
matter and neglect failure in the use of 
subject matter. 

Waste of the kinds deseribed in this 
article can be eliminated by very simple 
means. Time-saving appliances as_ the 
heetograph, the school printing-press, or 
the mimeograph, could reduce the forms of 
waste found in algebra and history classes. 
Wither the length of the class period might 
thus be reduced twenty-five per cent or 
twenty-five per cent more work accom-- 
plished within the period. Improved 
methods of assigning lessons could like- 
wise reduce the length of time required 
for study from twenty-five to thirty-three 
per cent or it could enable pupils to aec- 
complish twenty-five to thirty-three per 
cent more work in the time in which they 
Teaching a Study-Habit. 


School Review, 29, 695-706, and 761-775. No- 
vember and December, 1921. 
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now study. Such examples as those just 
cited show that greater care should be 
taken in the use of the forty-five minute 
period before a longer period is adopted. 
If one-third of a forty-five-minute period is 
needlessly used for clerical work, time-sav- 


ing devices should be introduced. The ef- 
fect of the use of such devices would yield 
exactly the same amount of additional time 
as the lengthening of the period to sixty 
minutes with the present lack of routini- 
zation. 








Finding Out How Our Pupils Study 


By A. W. BURR, Beloit, Wis. 








We know how they recite—word for 
word of the text or in their own words; 
haltingly with much prompting, glibly and 
fully ; darkly in hints, or clearly in exam- 
ples; repeating words or relating, think- 
ing; and with pen or pencil we give a cer- 
tain mark for each recitation. Do not our 
methods follow too closely those of the 
sweat shop which passes out garments in 
pieces to workers and then inspects and 
pays on the garments returned? The shop 
does not concern itself with the health 
or: sanitary conditions of workers, with 
the time taken or with poor and wasteful 
ways of doing the work. It takes account 
only of the garment made and not of how 
it was produced—all that is out of sight. 

We teachers pass out daily tasks and 
inspect and mark the work produced. We 
know not that Henry recited on a rapid 
reading of the lesson once, that Mary read 
it carefully three times, that Jane went 
over every paragraph with recall of word 
for word, that John read and made notes 
of main points which became keys for 
groups of recall, that Susan tried to pie- 
ture the thing or scene as she read and 
she told what she saw, that Charles thought 
what the thing or seene was like and re- 
called and recited by association, that 
George found examples and uses and kept 

‘the lesson in mind that way, that Julia 
saw only the page and the place of the 
words on it. How they get ready to re- 
cite is all out of our sight. If they fail, 
we don’t go back to the cause of the fai!- 
ure. They have failed and that is the end 
of it. 

In our much vaunted Supervised Study 
we have tried only to see that the pupil 
did study and to help him over his difficul- 
ties. Can we not, must we not do more? 
We cannot excuse our failure by saying, 


‘*T cannot see into my scholar’s mind and 
know how he studies.’ 


We can know how our pupils study 


The mind can recall its processes and 
our pupils can tell us how they study a 
lesson, if we know what to ask for and find 
a time and place to ask them. Suppose we 
try something like this :— 

At the beginning of the recitation, after 
the careful assignment of the lesson for 
the next day, say to the class, ‘‘ You may 
study this lesson this period while I talk 
with some of you about your ways of study- 
ing.’’ After noticing how they start, who 
go at it at once and who have the agony of 
getting to work, call John to one corner as 
far away as possible from the others and ask 
him quietly, ‘‘Did you have your lesson for 
today? What did you do first when you 
studied it? What next? What next? Next? 
Where did you study it? When? How 
long? Did you study aloud? Did anyone 
help vou? How did you know when you 
had the lesson? Do you usually get your 
lesson in this way?’’ Then commend what 
is good in his ways, add one or two needed 
suggestions, and send him back to his seat 
to study. Then eall up Jane, Henry, Julia; 
some of the better and some of the poorer 
and make a like mental diagnosis of each 
ease. After a while base your inquiries 
partly on their present study. Take time, 
go into their ways of study thoroughly. 
You may not reach in the first day more 
than a half a dozen of the class. At the 
close of the period give one or two much 
needed suggestions, not more, and add, 
‘‘Tomorrow you will recite the lesson for 
today and the lesson you have been study- 
ing. You have had an extra period for 
study and we shall work more rapidly to- 
morrow than has been our ecustom.’’ If 
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the teacher remembers this and does his 
part next day the plane of the recitation 
work will be raised. 

After a week or ten days, again without 
any warning, turn the recitation period in- 
to a study period. Go over the study of 
others of the class and one or two of those 
observed before to find how they profited. 
When a teacher has gone around a class 
in this way, he will know more about them, 
can help them more than with six months 
of hearing lessons. 


A better use of supervised study 


Where the school program provides for 
Supervised Study this finding how pupils 
study is one of the chief values of the 
study period. Without this use of the pe- 
riod it can help only by seeing that the 
pupils have the appearance of study and 
in lifting them over their difficulties. The 
psychological effect of our Supervised 
Study is that the school has taken the re- 
sponsibility of the pupil’s studying and 
he is dropping his responsibility. Our eyes 
will be open to that effect some day. 

Learning how to study is the best intel- 
lectual result of all our processes of edu- 
cation. We have left our pupils to devise 
their own ways of study, good, bad and 
indifferent, and have centered their atten- 
tion and our own on the recitation. It is 
time that in our school rooms and in the 
preparation of teachers that we stress far 
more the ways of study and the means of 
securing it. It is not our preparation in 
a subject that counts, it is our pupils’ pre- 
paration. 


What a mental diagnosis does 


The advantages of the mental diagnosis 
are: 

1. We are studying our pupils at work and 
not caring simply for results. 

2. We become real helpers to our pupils 
and not the traditional task-masters. 
They see that we are interested in 
their problems, getting a lesson. Our 
relation becomes a personal one. 

3. We impose no set method upon all. The 
boy or girl will not and cannot so 
shift his mental gear. We start al- 
ways with each pupil’s own method 
and better it. 

4. We become in this way mind trainers 
and not mere subject phrasers. Each 


pupil becomes a personal problem to 
his advantage and to ours. 

5. No school program is changed, but 
better used. Our pupils have been 
reciting far too much for the study- 
ing they are doing. 

6. This mental diagnosis belongs to all 
grades and stages. We can begin 
early to help to the best ways of 
study. 

. We can go at the work gradually, try 
it on one class at a time, can learn 
how to do it. 

8. No time is lost in the study, rather an 
increase in power is gained. 

9. It saves after school work, the most pro- 
fitless work done in the school room. 
Keeping after school is a relic of bar- 
barism. 

10. We shall learn at first hand more about 
both minds and study than we ever 
have known before. 


~] 


If this diagnosis of school room condi- 
tions and needs is a correct one then this 
prescription, like the family Doctor’s, is 
meant to be taken. ‘‘Shake well before 
using. ”’ 


SOME IDEAS ABOUT TEACHING 


Jest a settin’ in a school room 

In a great big easy chair 

And a keepin’ things a movin’ 
With a lordly sort of air. 

Not a thing to do but askin’ 

Lot a questions from a book, 
‘Spectin’ kids to know the answers 
Tho they’re not allowed to look. 
That’s teachin’. 


Jest a drawin’ great big money 
An’ a livin’ like a lord; 
Jest a makin’ folks pay taxes 
From their hard earned stored up hoard 
Keeps them buyin’ books and fixin’s 
That they noways really need. 
Snap, I’ll say so. Gosh A’mighty! 
Easiest livin’ ever see’d. 
That’s teachin’. 

E. A. ODMAN. 





All of the Black River Falls teachers are 
members of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion even though none of them was able to at- 
tend the Milwaukee meeting. Cuba City has 
set a mark. The Board of Education paid the 
railroad fares of the teachers to Milwaukee. 
Another board refused to close schools or allow 
teachers to attend the meeting. Can you guess 
which has the better schools? 
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Hints and Helps for Rural Teachers 


By FRANK J. LOWTH, Janesville, Wis. 








1. Prevention of Whispering: 

It is undoubtedly true that some rural 
teachers could have much better order than 
they now do. With some of these teachers 
the problem of discipline and management 
seems to loom rather large. Nine times 
out of ten a teacher’s difficulties in the 
control of her pupils are due almost wholly 
to certain personality deficiencies. For ex- 
ample, an indecisive habit: of mind ae- 
counts for some of the troubles, and this 
is often a sub-conscious state of mind. The 
teacher who has a very definite line of pro- 
cedure in all that she does and who decides 
quickly and firmly rarely has difficulty 
with the problem of whispering. How- 
ever, in view of the fact that whispering is 
a genuine problem with some teachers the 
writer here suggests ten preventive or re- 
nedial measures. Some authorities who ad- 
vise young teachers seem to think that the 
problem of whispering will take care of 
itself, but the writer of these notes knows 
by repeated observation that such is not 
the ease. In considering a subject of this 
kind it will not do to forget the actual 
conditions which prevail in an average 
rural school of twenty or more pupils. 
Some advocates of the most up-to-date prob- 
lem—project technique and socialized pro- 
cedure would say little or nothing about 
communication, assuming that it 1s more 
or less permissible under the modern reg- 
ime. Here again the people who recom- 
mend the latest teaching ideas to rural 
teachers often completely ignore the con- 
ditions under which they are to be used. 
Here are ten suggestions: 

First — Both teacher and pupils must 
understand and appreciate the fact that 
whispering is a real evil. The reasons 
should be brought to the surface in a teach- 
ing exercise and definitely formulated — 
one, two, three, ete. 

Second — The children should be lead 
to see that the school is their own school 
and that the best results are always se- 
cured by cooperation. They are to keep 


quiet and orderly for their own welfare. 
Third — Arrangements must be made 
with great care so that whispering will be 


entirely unnecessary. This will mean for 
one thing very clear, definite assignments, 
and full preliminary preparation for the 
work of study. 

Fourth — it is a good plan to set aside 
certain periods during the day when pu- 
pils ean sharpen pencils, obtain books and 
other necessary materials for study or for 
any work expected of them. 

Fifth — A system of signals may easily 
be devised so that certain movements of 
pupils will be possible with the teacher’s 
permission, but without the use of the spo- 
ken word, either whispered or audible. In 
many schools there is a great deal of use- 
less and disturbing talk which could read- 
ily be eliminated if teacher and pupils 
would do more thinking. 

Sixth — Before a elass is called to re- 
cite, (and elasses will be called out to re- 
cite for many years to come), the teacher 
should deliberately see that the needs of 
the various pupils are fully met so that 
no interruption or communication will be 
necessary. 

Seventh — By her words, her manner, 
the expression of her face, and her general 
spirit, the teacher must give everybody to 
understand that there is positively to be no 
whispering. She must burn all bridges 
hehind her and resolutely determine on é 
policy of no whispering. The least sur- 
render on her part will be fatal. Children 
are quick to detect the weak spots in the 
teacher’s armor. 

Eighth — Habit is the key-word to the 
entire situation, and this means both teach- 
er habit and pupil habit, mental and moral. 
Two full weeks without communication 
will practically solve the problem. Per- 
sistence, thought, steadiness of purpose are 
vitally necessary. Of course a_ rural 
teacher will have whispering unless she is 
willing to pay the price not to have it. 

Ninth — It may be necessary firmly but 
kindly to punish certain pupils who persist 
in the whispering. Probably the best form 
of punishment will be depriving pupils of 
some privileges which they greatly desire. 
However, pupils should not generally be 
kept in at recesses or after school, and, 
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moreover the work of learning should not 
be made a penalizing agency, either. The 
writer has never been able to see any sense 
in asking pupils to commit poetry as a 
punitive measure. 

Tenth — With some of the smaller chil- 
dren a system of rewards or credits of some 
sort may be all right as a temporary expe- 
dient, at any rate, but artificial incentives 
are usually unwise and also unnecessary. 
The main requisite is the teacher’s unqual- 
ified determination not to have any whis- 
pering. Every good teacher has a deter- 
mined will and knows how to be firm. No 
doubt many teachers will have other sug- 
gestions on this subject as the points here 
given are general and purposely limited. 
Send in your ideas, fellow teachers, and 
we will print them in the Journal. 

2. A Few Questions Answered: 

(a) Should the board furnish the teach- 
er with desk copies of the various text- 
books? The teacher should certainly have 
a good copy, not a dilapidated one, of ev- 
ery text used in her sehool. She cannot 
do the best work unless this is the case.. 
The writer now knows of many _ schools 
where desk copies are furnished, and this 
should be true in every rural school. Cour- 
teously but firmly present the matter to 
vour board, and don’t give up until you 
get the books. Why shouldn’t you have 
these desk copies? Can you think of a good 
reason? Every child in school should also 
have his or her own books. There is alto- 
gether too much of unwise economy and of 
pure shiftlessness in this business. 

(b) May a teacher keep children after 
school to make up lessons or for punish- 
ment? There is no special law on this 
subject, but a teacher cannot keep a child 
if the parent desires to have him come home 
at four o’clock. The right of the home 
supersedes that of the school in this re- 
gard, as a teacher would find out if the 
father took the case into the courts. School 
hours are from nine to four, and a good 
teacher does the work of teaching and of 
punishing during these hours. If the teach- 
ing has been of the proper kind children 
will not need to ‘‘make up lessons’’ after 
school or at recesses. The trouble is that 
skillful teaching is often lacking. As for 
punishment, a good manager does not need 
to punish much, anyhow. 

(ec) Would you try to have the school 
board meet regularly once a month? This 


is probably altogether too high a business 
ideal for the average board, but there is 
no good reason why the board should not 
meet several times during the year. A 
teacher who possesses the qualities of good 
leadership can often do much to educate 
her board. If she is business-like herself, 
knows the conditions and needs of her 
school, and how to present them to her 
board she will not have great difficulty in 
getting them together. Why not meet at 
the school house after school on days defi- 
nitely named in advance? The teacher 
should list every item of business which 
she wishes to bring up, she should be able 
to present prices and to tell where to buy 
things. 

(d) What should be done when children 
stay out frequently? It is the teacher’s 
legal and moral right to know why pupils 
are out of school. Children are supposed 
to be in school unless there are the best of 
reasons for being out. Many parents are 
very careless, thoughtless, and selfish in 
this matter. When a child is absent find 
out what the trouble is. Written excuses 
are often an irritation and should not be 
rejuired, but in some way the teacher must 
keep track of all absences and tardiness, 
and her constant aim should be to reduce 
both to the absolute minimum. It is le- 
sitimate and necessary often to go back 
of the returns. Why is the child absent 
or tardy and what ean be done about it? 
Exeuses merely touch the edge of this big 
business. Causes must be ascertained and 
every effort made to keep each child in 
school every day, on time. 


3. Webster’s Secondary School Dictionary: 
This very useful book, copyrighted by 
the G. and C. Merriam Company in 1913, 
and published by the American Book Com- 
pany, is probably found in nearly all of 
the rural schools of Wisconsin. If possi- 
ble each pupil in the four upper grades 
should have a personal copy to use. Su- 
pervised dictionary work in a study-reci-* 
tation class exercise is by far the most 
profitable kind. The teacher will need to 
make definite plans for such an exercise. 
Children need to be taught how to find all 
sorts of information quickly and aeceu- 
rately. This means much practice under 
the inspiration and guidance of a live 
teacher who knows. Here are twenty ques- 
tions which the teacher and upper grade 
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pupils will find is very interesting to an- 
swer by referring to the dictionary: 

(1) What do these abbreviations mean. 
—i. €.; @. g.; viz.? 

(2) How pronounce Roosevelt? When 
was he born? When president? 

(3) How pronounce genuine? Use it 
in an intelligent sentence. 

(4) Compare Wisconsin and Chicago in 
population according to the 1910 census. 
Why not say the the 1920 census? 

(5) Which is the larger, Wisconsin or 
Seotland ? 

(6) How old was Whittier when he 
died? Holmes? Longfellow? 

(7) How do you pronounce New Or- 
leans? Himalaya? Chile? 

(8) When two pronunciations are given 
which is the preferred one? 

(9) What do you find on page VIT? 
How do you pronounce odd? dog? not? 
soft? Can you detect any difference in 
them ? 

(10) There are seven sounds of a@ in ae- 
cented syllables. Give a key word for each 
sound. 

(11) Pronounce advertisement two 
ways. According to the dictionary which 
is preferred ? 

(12) When do you find plurals given 
in the dictionary? Illustrate. What is 
the’ plural! of bandit ? 

(13) Find the principal parts of these 
verbs in the dictionary : lie, lay. sit, set. be. 

(14) Which is right to say, a sitting hen 
or a setting hen? 

(15) What do you find below the hori- 
zontal line at the bottom of each page? 
Of what value? 

(16) -It is said that the teacher is in loco 
parentis. What does that mean? 

(17) Which is longer, larger, Lake Su- 
perior or Caspian Sea? Australia or the 
United States? 

(18) What do these abbreviations mean 
in using a certain part of the dictionary : 
bat., p., wr. kg., dise., set., nov., tn., expl., 
edu. ? 

(19) Find a ease to illustrate the use 
of each abbreviation mentioned in 18. 

(20) See if you ean find these words in 
your dictionary :—flivver, jazz band, eafe- 
teria, ace, (as used in the Great War), jit- 
ney, zeppelin? How do you explain the 
situation. What are you going to do about 
it? 


'4. Ten Suggestions on Teaching Pupils 
How to Study: 

(1) Teachers should understand and ap- 
preciate the fact that the ability to study 
effectively is of far greater importance in 
life than the ability to recite memorized 
facts from a text-book. Bagley says, ‘‘To 
teach a child to study effectively is to do 
the most valuable thing that could be done 
to help him adjust himself to any envi- 
ronment of modern civilized life into which 
he may be thrown.”’ 

(2) Our system of examinations has 
tended to produce wrong habits of study 
in which pupils fill their minds mechanie- 
ally with a jumble of unrelated, memorized 
facts. The use of examination questions 
to coach pupils for a diploma examination 
is a hazardous proceeding, usually barren 
of genuine educational results, 

(3) If a rural teacher would have much 
less of the testing-recitation procedure and 
much more of the study-recitation type 
the pupils would receive better training for 
effective citizenship because they would 
then be trained to set up problems and to 
gather data for the solution of problems. 

(4) Pupils study best, like older people, 
when they have a motive for study. If the 
older pupils, for example, are to find out 
whether the schoolroom is adequately 
lighted, or if they are to make booklets in 
agriculture to place on exhibition at a 
mothers’ meeting, then will there be some 
good reason for study, and it is likely to 
be profitable. 

(5) Teach and train pupils to find suit- 
able names or titles for paragraphs, 
stanzas, stories, aneedotes, and the lke. 
They will need to read successfully in or- 
der to get the main idea or thought. This 
is a useful form of study. The writer re- 
calls several entertaining exercises on John 
Gilpin’s famous ride in which each stanza 
or group of stanzas was suitably desig- 
nated, 

(6) Study the spelling lesson with the 
pupils. Perhaps all study of words should 
be supervised, or should be a definite teach- 
ing exercise. Do not assign a list of words 
for pupils to study by themselves unless 
they have detailed directions for the study 
of a word. 

(7) To the pupil: Learn to find the milk 
in the cocoanut, the kernel in the shell, 
the wheat in the chaff; i. e., get at the real 
values of paragraphs. Some words, sen- 
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tences, and paragraphs are much more im- 
portant than others. Get at the essential 
facts, and then concentrate upon these. 
This advice is good for the teacher, also, 
of course, 

(8) The older pupils should keep assign- 
ment books in which they set down the 
directions for study, the subject matter to 
he simply read, the facts or statements to 
be memorized, the diagram to be made, 
ete. This is a valuable training in study. 

(9) Often study should include the get- 
ting of facts from reference books, and 
here the teacher should actually use a class 
exercise, or study-recitation period, or sev- 
eral of them, to instruct and train pupils 
in the great art of getting what is wanted 
from the printed page. 

(10) One of the arts of study is that of 
taking notes. Pupils should be taught and 
trained how to set down the large, sug- 
gestive points of a cyclopedia article, for 
example, or of what the teacher or some 
pupil gives in the way of useful informa- 
tion, and then to organize these notes into 
a simple, compact outline which will be 
kept in a well-bound note book. 


OUR PRESIDENTS 
1853-1923 
J. G. MeMynn, Racine 


1853-55 


1856 J. L. Pickard, Platteville 

1857 A. C. Spicer, Milton 

1858 O. M. Conover, Madison 

1859 A. Pickett, Horicon 

1860 J. B. Pradt, Sheboygan 

1861 A. J. Craig, Madison 

1862 Jonathan Ford, Milwaukee 

1863 S. H. Peabody, Fond du Lac 

1864 C. H. Allen, Madison 

1865 W. C. Whitford, Milton 

1866 S. D. Gaylord, Sheboygan 

1867 O. M. Baker, Milwaukee. 

1868 O. R. Smith, Janesville 

1869 Alexander Kerr, Beloit 

1870 W. D. Parker, Geneva 

1871 Robert Graham, Madison 

1872 Samuel Shaw, Berlin 

1873 J. K. Purdy, Ft. Atkinson 
Duncan McGregor, Platteville 

1874 B. M. Reynolds, Monroe 

1875 J. Q. Emery, Ft. Atkinson 

1876 H. C. Howland, Eau Claire 

1877 M. T. Park, Oshkosh 

1878 James McAllister, Milwaukee 

1879 W. H. Chandler, Sun Prairie 

1880 W. H. Beach, Beloit 

1881 I. M. Stewart, Oconomowoc 

1882 G. S. Albee, Oshkosh 

1883 C. F. Viebahn, Watertown 


1884 J. W. Stearns, Whitewater 
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1885 S. W. Burton, Janesville 
1886 A. J. Hutton, Platteville 
1887 W. E. Anderson, Milwaukee 
1888 Albert Salisbury, Whitewater 
1889 Albert Hardy, La Crosse 
1890 L. D. Harvey, Oshkosh 
1891 John Nagel, Manitowoc 
1892 Frank W. Cooley, Janesville 
1893 T. B. Pray, Whitewater 
1894 R. B. Dudgeon, Madison 
1895 W. J. Brier, River Falls 
1896 Arthur Burch, Milwaukee 
1897 G. G. Williams, Superior 
1898 Rose C. Swart, Oshkosh 
1899 John T. Flavin, Watertown 

W. H. Elson, Superior 
1900 W. N. Parker, Madison 
1901 W. H. Cheever, Milwaukee 
1902 Karl Mathie, Wausau 
1903 Kk. A. Birge, Madison 
1904 E. W. Walker, Delavan 
1905 C. C. McLenegan, Milwaukee 
1906 John F. Sims, Stevens Point 
1907 Harry C. Buell, Janesville 
1908 John Kelley, Juneau 
1909 M. H. Jackson, Wisconsin Rapids 
1910 Geo. H. Landgraf, Marinette 
1911 C. C. Parlin, Wausau 
1912 Mary D. Bradford, Kenosha 
1913 John Callahan, Menasha 
1914 C. E. Patzer, Milwaukee 
1915 Burton E. Nelson, Racine 
1916 Chas. R. Van Hise, Madison 
1917 Milton C. Potter, Milwaukee 
1918 M. N. Melver, Oshkosh 

(No Session) 

1919 M. N. Melver, Oshkosh 
1920 Cc. M. Barr, Milwaukee 
1921 B. E. McCormick, La Crosse 
1922 T. W. Boyce, Miiwaukee 
1923 F. S. Hyer, Whitewater 


The Training School of the River Falls State 
Normal School has named the Junior High 
School Department in honor of the first presi- 
dent of the school, W. D. Parker. Christmas 
ereetings were sent to the patrons and friends 
announcing this. The design on the cover of 
this greeting card was made by one of the 
pupils. For some time a name for the Ele- 
mentary Department of the Training school 
has been under consideration. Among the 
names suggested, none seem more fitting than 
that of Alice Shultes. For more than a quar- 
ter of a century Miss Shultes was Supervisor 
of Practice in the River Falls State Normal 
School. During all those years she gave the 
best of her life, interest, and enthusiasm to the 
training of teachers. The co-workers of Miss 
Shultes, her many friends in the community, 
the host of alumni whose life work she so 
deeply influenced, as well as others interested 
in teacher-training, will be pleased to know 
that this school has been named in her honor. 


In his campaign speeches Lieutenant-Gover- 


nor Commings endorses a large state distrib- 
utable fund for schools. 
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F. S. Hyer 


May 1924 be the best. school year Wis- 
consin teachers and schools have’ ever 


had. 


The growth of the Association from 
eight members in 1853 to almost 13,000 in 
1923 warrants us in believing that in 1924 
we can add the two thousand that we need 
to do the work planned for the Associa- 
tion. We should have 18,000 members and 
be on a par with other states. Can we 
make this by 1925? 


The problem of salaries will soon be an 
important one in every school district in 
Wisconsin. The cities that were wise 
enough to adopt adequate salary sched- 
ules will be able to maintain them. The 
danger of reaction is in those places that 
are contented to have a school that causes 





the taxpayer the least possible pain in the 
region of his pocket-book. 





Probably one of the most valuable 
studies made by the N. E. A. is that pub- 
lished in May 1923 on Teachers’ Salaries 
and Salary Trends in 1923. This, supple- 
mented by the analysis of the Wisconsin 
salary situation which we hope to have 
available by the first of February, will 
make it possible for every superintendent 
and school board to build the 1924-25 
salary schedule with much valuable data 
at hand. 


The two biggest educational problems 
are those of the rural school and of teach- 
er training. Until these are solved all 
others must be considered as marginal. 
Mere denunciation and fault-finding will 
not accomplish reforms. They serve to di- 
rect attention, but they do not lend con- 
structive help. We are working on both 
of the central problems. In this number 
Superintendent Callahan emphasizes con- 
solidation. ‘Study the situation as out- 
lined by him. 


It has been said repeatedly that Wis- 
consin has no educational program, that its 
policy has been that of drift, opportun- 
ism, and delay. Of course this is not true 
now, and it never has been true. Our 
ideals for education in this state have al- 
ways been—and they should always be—- 


far ahead of our practice. We have made . 


great educational progress and the organ- 
ized teachers of the state have been lead- 
ers in edueational development. We must 
make greater progress. There is enough 
intelligence, imagination, energy, and will 
power in Wisconsin to give us first rank. 
We have a program—we have an organ- 
ization—and we have a wonderful state. 
We apologize to no one, but we are not 
content. We are troubled about some sit- 
uaticns, but we are on the way to get them 
corrected. ON WISCONSIN! 


‘““The facility with which the honors of 
college are obtained induces many to pass 
through the forms of what is falsely de- 
nominated a liberal education, merely for 
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the name; and obtaining the name their 
views are accomplished. Education thus 
hecomes in every sense of the word, too 
cheap. We must give up the idea of brina- 
ing our highest degrees of instruction 
within the reach of everyone, or we must 
vive up the chances of being favored by 
men of complete erudition. What is lost 
hy bestowing useless and imperfect know]- 
edge on many might well be employed in 
perfecting the education of a few.’’ No, 
this isn’t from Pritchett, or Judd, or But- 
ier. It is from the Boston Repertory, 
June 7, 1804. The opponents of universal 
education are more than a century behind 
the times. And yet they pose as leaders. 





There is pleasure in belonging to a 
society which has our genuine approval, 
but there is greater pleasure in working 
for the interests of such an organization. 
Are you a joiner or worker? If you are 
a member of the local, State, or National 
Association, make sure that you are a 
worker as well. In the smaller association 
work is easily found; sometimes it is fairly 
thrust upon the member. Professional 
spirit of a high erder is shown by joining 
the National Education Association, but 
an even higher professional spirit is shown 
by working for the varied educational in- 
terests it advocates. Read THE JOURNAL: 
it will bring you your opportunity. If 
you are not a member and so do not re- 
ceive THE JOURNAL, write J. W. Crabtree, 


Secretary, today at headquarters, 1201 
Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington, 


D. C. 


THE OUTLOOK IN PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ART EDUCATION. 

Never has there been so promising an 
outlook for the extension of art education 
in the pfiblie schools as at the present time. 
The slow growth of the demand for this 
work by the public has been largely due to 


the atmosphere hedged about art by the 


artists themselves in the studio tradition 
that it was a matter of the painting of pic- 
tures only; that it was for the fow, the tal- 
ented. 

With the better understanding of facts 
as given publicity by those engaged in its 
teaching in the public schools the senti- 
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ment in the various communities has 
changed rapidly. Art expression is recog- 
nized as being one of the fundamental im- 
pulses of humankind. Courses of study 
are offered which are of use to the child, 
carrying over into his contact with every 
activity of life, whether it be that of con- 
sumer or of producer. Through the work 
in color harmony and in the principles of 
design he learns to make wise selections 
among those articles of wearing apparel 
and of home furnishing which he must con- 
sciously choose as more beautiful and more 
suitable in his purchasing; perhaps his 
abilities are so developed that he becomes 
a creator of these things. No period of the 
day brings greater enjoyment than that 
devoted to the drawing lesson. By his 
efforts along the lines of representative 
drawing and of design, both constructive 
and decorative, he gains keener apprecia- 
tion of those things of beauty which have 
been created by the masters. His finer 
taste enables him to make a better living 
and to make his leisure time a better liv- 
ing. The eivie value and the spiritual 
value of art training go hand in hand 
with its value for use. 

Among the forces whose co-operation is 
of inealeulable value in fostering this bet- 
ter understanding are such publications as 
The Wisconsin Journal of Edueation, The 
N. E. A. Bulletin, and the daily press: 
such organizations as the Federation of 
Woman’s Clubs and Sehool Art Leagues. 
Some group can be organized even in the 
smallest of places to become sponsor to the 
art instruction in the schools of that com- 
munity. In a number of places are art so- 
cieties which offer a phase of very high 
value within their special activities. This 
is generally art appreciation through the 
study of pictures and seulpture, and is too 
limited to serve the wider need; it rather 
serves to keep alive the studio tradition. 
it cannot form a substitute for the support 
and interest needed in seeing that each 
elassroom shall be a proper environment; 
that each child receives adequate art teach- 
ing in his school; that each child learn to 
ereate beauty in his surroundings through 
knowledge of art laws which are equally 
constant for both consumer and producer. 
Emily M. Dorn, Director Art Education 
Milwaukee Publie Schools. 

Nov. 19, 1923. 
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State Department of Public Instruction 


By JOHN CALLAHAN, State Superintendent 








WISCONSIN’S EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 


I. A state public school fund of ten mil- 
lion dollars so distributed that each 
community can furnish with this 
state aid adequate educational fa- 
cilities for its children. 

II. A teacher with a minimum academic 
and professional education of two 
years beyond high school gradua- 
tion for every elementary class- 
room. 


III. A teacher with a minimum of four 
years of academic and professional 
training obtained in a normal 
school, college, or university, for 
every high school classroom. 


IV. A good high school within the reach 
of every boy and girl in the state. 


V. The consolidation of rural schools 
wherever practical by a vote of the 
people. 








high school. 


offered. 





FACTS AND FIGURES 


6,500 one-room rural schools in Wisconsin. 
1,427 rural schools enrolling 15 pupils or less. 
450 rural schools enrolling more than 45 pupils. 
160,290 children attending these rural schools. 
6,200 teachers with less than two years of academic and professional training beyond 


4,200 rural schools with an 8-month school year. 
75 per cent average daily attendance in rural schools. 
16,000 boys and girls living in districts where high school opportunities are not 














This is the indictment against the one- 
room rural school. 

The one-room rural school must go. It 
is educationally inefficient. It cannot give 
to the future citizens of our common- 
wealth that fundamental elementary and 
high school education which the civie, so- 
cial, and economic problems, which they 
must meet, demand, 

What educational opportunities are the 
children of our rural districts entitled to? 
Children in rural districts are entitled to 
the same educational opportunity offered 
to children in urban districts. They are 
entitled to an enriched elementary educa- 
tion and a high school education in a com- 
munity school elose enough to them so 
that they can sleep each night under the 
home roof. They are entitled to the com- 
petition and emulation made possible by 
association with large numbers of other 
children. They are entitled to teachers 
trained in special subjects such as agri- 


culture, home ecomonics, manual arts, mu- 
sie and art. They are entitled to kinder- 
gartens. They are entitled to that classi- 
fication and gradation made possible in a 
large group. They are entitled to that 
soeial training which results from aec- 
quaintanceship with many teachers and 
pupils. They are entitled to the same 
school year enjoyed by the children of our 
villages and cities. They are entitled to 
teachers adequately trained for their po- 
sitions. 

How can this be brought about? Expe- 
rience proves that when one-room rural 
schools are merged into community-cen- 
tralized schools, teachers with adequate 
training are secured, the curriculum is en- 
riched, the school year is lengthened, the 
average daily attendance of pupils in- 
creases to over ninety per cent, high 
school training is made possible, proper 
grading of pupils results—all this while 
the child lives at home under the guidance 
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and protection of his parents. Who shall 
deny to the child on the farm his rightful 
educational heritage? 

Wisconsin has approximately ninety 
consolidated schools at the present time. 
Most of these are in the northern part of 
the state where settlements are newer and 
where local prejudices have not been built 
up. 

Under our present laws in order to 
bring about a consolidation each district 
votes as a unit and the adverse vote of one 
district can upset an entire proposed con- 
solidation. This is undemocratic. ‘The 
entire area proposed for consolidation 
should have one voting place. This should 
hold true when no incorporated villages 
or cities are included. The majority vote 
on the question should determine the fate 
of the issue. Care should be taken that 
consolidations are not proposed where 
topographical conditions are not favor- 
able. Community centers should be con- 
sidered. Each rural community has a cen- 
ter for its trading area, for its voting, for 
its church relationships. These areas are 
always larger at the present time than the 
school district. Areas compact and with 
close community relationships should 
form the basis for consolidations of our 
one-room schools by the democratic vote 
of the people for the educational better- 
ment of the children. 

The Wisconsin Teachers Association has 
endorsed this proposal. It can be brought 
about through changes in our consolida- 
tion laws which in turn will come only 
when the people of the state realize the 
educational injustice being done to their 
children. 





LEGAL HOLIDAYS FOR SCHOOLS 
No. 390, S.) (Published July 6, 1923. 
CHAPTER 337, LAWS OF 1923. 


AN ACT to amend subsection (3) of section 
40.28 of the statutes, relating to legal holi- 
days for schools. 

The people of.the state of Wisconsin, repre- 


sented in senate and assembly, do enact as 
follows: 
Section 1. Subsection (3) of section 40.28 


of the statutes is amended to read: (40.28) 
(3) Twenty days of teaching including legal 
holidays for schools shall constitute™a school 
month unless otherwise specified in the con- 
tract, and all legal school holidays, occurring 
on the usual school days shall be counted al- 
though no school be taught; but school taught 


on a legal school holiday shall not be counted 
for two school days. The first day of Janu- 
ary, the twelfth and twenty-second days of Feb- 
ruary; (provided, however, that on these two 
days—Lincoln’s and Washington's birthdays — 
exercises appropriate to commemorate the 
memories of Abraham Lincoln and George 
Washington shall be held in the public schools 
at some time in the afternoon) the thirtieth of 
May, fourth day of July, all days declared to be 
holidays by proclamation of the president of the 
United States or the governor of this state, 
and the twenty-fifth day of December are legal 
holidays for schools. 

The foregoing embodies the latest statu- 
tory provisions for the observance of legal 
holidays for schools in Wisconsin. ‘The 
new feature of the law as above quoted in- 
eludes the provision for the observance of 
the twelfth and twenty-second days of 
February as legal holidays for schools 
subject to the provision that in both in- 


stances exercises suitable to commemo- 
rate the memories of Abraham Lin- 
ecoln and George Washington be held 
respectively on February twelfth and 
February twenty-second. These exer- 


cises must be held in the public schools at 
some time in the afternoon. The remain- 
ing portion of these two days may be 
further honored and observed by the dis- 
missal of the pupils the same as in the case 
of other school holidays, but the publie ex- 
ercises must be held some time during the 
afternoon and the occasion affords teachers 
an excellent opportunity to invite in the 
patrons of the school for the purpose of 
listening to the program prepared by the 
pupils. Many teachers will also doubtless 
include local talent in connection with the 
preparation of a suitable program. It is 
emphasized that the exercises shall be held 
on the afternoons of February twelfth and 
twenty-second. Holding the exercises on 
the previous afternoon to be followed by 
a vacation on February twelfth and twen- 
ty-second would not in the opinion of the 
department of publié instruction be a com- 
plianee with the law. 


TIP TO POLITE PEOPLE 


To etiquette enthusiasts we hasten to state 
that R. S. V. P. on the bottom of an invitation 
to a dance is not, as might be imagined now- 
adays, the name of the radio station furnishing 
the music.—American Legion Weekly. 


D. C. Gile, formerly superintendent at Marsh- 
field and now editor of a newspaper at Edger- 
ton has been named postmaster there. 
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THE OLD PASSETH AWAY 

















GIVING PLACE TO THE NEW 
(Consolidated School, Argonne, Wis.) 
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Consolidation in Practice 


By CHESTER H. BYRNES, Principal Consolidated School 








The Elk Mound School is a_ beautiful 
modern structure built on the south slope 
of a large mound, called by the pioneers 
Elk Mound because a large elk was often 
seen there at sunrise. Looking southward 
from its well lighted assembly room one 
sees an ideal rural valley. The farm homes 
in this valley are owned by progressive 
farmers. The school is equipped with 
steam heating plant, ventilating system, 
electric lighting, hot and cold water, and 
showers. In the fine gymnasium every 
boy and girl has a physical training period 
daily. There is a fine shaded park in the 
rear of the building on which is a tennis 
court. The play ground equipment con- 
sists of swings, trapezes, and teeters. A 
fine athletic field lies to the west of the 
building. 

Eight covered wagons transport the 
boys and girls from the homes to the 


school and back again. Autos are used in 
the fall and spring. Thus the studenis 
are always either under the care of the 
school oa the guidance of the home. 


Wuat WE Are DorneG 


To begin with our faculty has a 100% 
enrollment in the Wisconsin Teachers’ As- 
sociation. We believe in professional pride 
and state patriotism. 

The Elk Mound Consolidated High 
School has a 50% increase in enrollment 
over last year. The constant annual 
growth of our school shows that rural boys 
and girls appreciate the privileges of 
secondary education. 

We require a high standard of academic 
preparation. Reports from normal schools 
and colleges and the University shows 
that our graduates compare very favorably 
with those from the city high schools. 





The Pupil’s Workbook in the Geography 


of Wisconsin 


(The Problem Method) 
Single copy, 36 cents; Supply for class use, 27 cents (net) 


On, Wisconsin! On, Wisconsin! 
Grand old Badger State, 

We, thy loyal sons and doughters, 
Hail thee, good and great. 

On, Wisconsin! On, Wisconsin! 
Champion of the Right 

“FORWARD”—our motto 
We will win the fight. 


On, Wisconsin! On, Wisconsin! 
Dost thou hear that call, 

Marsh’ling thee to noble duty 
In the fight for all? 

On, Wisconsin! On, Wisconsin! 
Battle for the right. 

With standard flying, 
God will give thee might. 


These are the two verses for pupils to copy on page 64 of 
“THE PUPIL’S WORKBOOK IN THE GEOGRAPHY OF WISCONSIN” 
(For the history of this song, see 1914 Wisconsin Memorial Day Annual) 


TEN DOLLARS IN AWARDS 


First $5.00 


Second $3.00 


Third $2.00 


These awards will be paid for the best statements of not more than one hundred 
words by teachers telling why they prefer the Problem Method of teaching geography 


to other methods. 


Statements must be received not later than March 15, 1924, by: 


DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY 
GINN AND COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois, 2301-2311 Prairie Avenue 
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Last year the pupils of our eighth grade 
took the county diploma examination. Out 
of a class of fifteen, thirteen were awarded 
special honors with an average of 85% or 
better. There is a marked difference in 
the grade of high school work being done 
by those coming in from the one room 
rural school. Our only freshman failures 
are from within the group of the one-room 
rural students. 

Our transportation feature gives us an 
unusually good attendance record. This 
makes for a higher average grade of work. 

We have a Parent-Teachers’ Association 
which meets monthly. We discuss only 
constructive suggestions, not destructive 
criticisms, at our meetings. The pro- 
grams are varied and interesting. At- 
tendance at these meetings is unusually 
large. The weather never is an excuse for 
absence. 


Fair AND Project Work 


We urge the students to do a type of 
written work that they will be proud to 
send to the fair. This gives the students 
an incentive to do the best work they are 
eapable of doing. As a result our school 


won a loving cup offered to the school in 
the county having the largest number of 
points in educational exhibits. 

The project work among our boys and 
girls during the vacation period has proved 
profitable. In addition to the educational 
value and incentive for good work the 
school’s educational exhibits and club 
entries brought to the boys and girls about 
$225.00 in premium money. 


FORENSICS 

In declamatory and oratory our contest- 
ants took first honors in the local league. 
The student body is proud of two loving 
cups won by excelling in this kind of 
work. Our representatives to the district 
contests held at Eau Claire furnished 
strong competition for the larger city 
schools in our section. 


ATHLETICS 
Athletics occupy an important place on 
our list of extra-curricular activities. In- 
terschool contests are as essential in rural 
high schools as in city high schools. We 
have competed successfully with schools 
having a much larger enrollment. We try 











AMCO Cot fpuge 


PALMER PATENT OCTODER 26 1915 


Noiseless , 
Dustless 
Easily 
Cleaned 





ERASER 


Does not 
Spread 

Made of 
Selected Felt 


May Be Depended Upon for Unusual Wear and Service 


AfCo 


SCHOOL PAPERS 


Penmanship 

Practice 

Drawing 

Construction shape. 
Poster samples. 


AfCo 


DUSTLESS CRAYON 


A smooth, perfect cray- 
on in round or hexagon 
Send for free 


ALCO 


GLUEY PASTE 


Superior to ordinary 
Library Paste. Sticks 
better and does not 
dry out as quickly. 


ASSOCIATED MANUFACTURERS CO. 


MILWAUKEE 
































to strike a balance between athletics and 
forensic contests. 


ATHLETIC COUNCIL 
The athletic council is composed of five 
members :—the coach of the boys’ and of 
the girls’ team, one member representing 
the student body, one member each repre- 
senting the school board and the parent- 
teachers’ association. This we believe 
provides a council representing all inter- 
ested groups in the community. 
The council expects every athlete in the 
school faithfully to observe the following 
ten commandments : 


1. Attend every practice unless _pre- 
viously excused by the coach. 
2. Cheerfully obey all orders of the 


coach and referee at once and to the best 
of your ability. 

3. Absolutely refrain from _ repeating 
anything which takes place in practice. 
This makes for trouble with the te: am, the 
coach, and the community. 

4. Place the welfare of the team above 
personal glory, and the honor of the 
school above all. 

5. Encourage and appreciate the sup- 
port which the community gives you. 

6. Be courteous to your opponent. 

7. Take defeat without malice, and vic- 


tory without conceit. 
8. Show visiting teams our spirit of 
competition during the game and our 


spirit of friendship at all times. 
Accept cheerfully the rulings of the 
Athletie Council. 
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10. Observe faithfully the rules of train- 
ing as laid down by the coach. 


Camp Fire Giris 

This review would be incomplete if 
mention were not made of our Camp Fire 
organization. A wonderful spirit of serv- 
ice and charity at home has been developed 


through this organization. Food and 
clothing have been collected by the gir!s 


and then distributed among the poor and 
needy. The Camp Fire lodge is fully 
equipped for banquets and ceremonials. 
The girls have made it a comfort room for 
members and guests. 

The work offered to the young people of 
the community at our evening school is 
highly appreciated. A number of the 
older folk attend as well. The work offered 
is of a practical nature such as short-cuts 
in arithmetic; lessons in modern, every 
day literature ; practical experiments in the 
laboratory; lessons in English spelling, 


letter writing, geography, and the other 
common school branches. 
These activities are evidence that a ru- 


ral consolidated high school is a good in- 
vestment. The people are getting much 
for their money. The city high schools 
have few advantages that our school does 
not offer. We compete successfully with 
them. The success we have met with is in 
a large measure due to the cooperation and 
conscientious effort of a splendid force of 


teachers. Pleasant working conditions 
and good salaries attract good teachers. 


ce 


No, we have no ‘‘under-privileged’’ boys 
and girls at Elk Mound. 











Write for our new catalog of 88 books especially adapted for the school library. 
I'very one of these 88 titles is popular with the boys and girls. 


World Book Company 


A. O. Dahlberg 
Visconsin Representative 


2126 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois. 





Positions Kindergarten to Univer- 
i, cnergna cs 


“Roc CKY M7 TEACHERS 
721 CF th Ob A 


410 U.S.NatT. BANK BLDG. DENVER.COLO 


Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D., Manager 


We Place You in the Better Positions 
Free Registration—Unexcelled Service 


Branch Offices: 


Portland, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
Los Angels, Calif., Chamber of Commerce 
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Minutes of Meeting of the Representative 
Assembly—W. T. A. 


November 8-9, 1923 








The Representative Assembly met Thurs- 
day, Nov. 8 in the Gold Room, Hotel Wis- 
consin, Milwaukee. The meeting was 
called to order at 2 o’clock P. M. by the 
President. Mr. Sutton of Green Bay pre- 
sented the report of the Committee on 
Credentials which was accepted and 
adopted. 

The president appointed the following 
committees : 

Credentials — H. F. Sutton, Chairman, Green 
Bay; Edith McEachron, Union Grove; Geo. 
E. Sanford, Viroqua; Ethel M. Gardner, Mil- 
waukee; F. A. Humbird, Waukesha. 

Necrology — F. E. Converse, Chairman, Beloit; 
John Callahan, Madison; P. F. Neverman, 
Marinette; Ada Parsons, Milwaukee; Mrs. 
Fanny Steeve, Madison. 

Resolutions—S. B. Tobey, Chairman, Wausau; 
A. J. Fox, Eau Claire; Marcella Killian, 
Juneau; Ida Johnson, La Crosse; E. D. Den- 
nison, Lake Geneva. 


Nominations — Frank Longanecker, Chairman, 
Racine; Mary McMillan, River Falls; Eldon 
Watson, Ashland; G. H. Marsh, Black 
Earth; Margaret Costello, Milwaukee. 


Mr. Geo. V. Kelley and Miss Lillia 
Johnson were placed in nomination for 
President of the Association for 1924. The 
tellers reported 231 votes of which 152 
were for Miss Johnson and 79 for Mr. Kel- 
ley. Miss Johnson having received a ma- 
jority of the votes cast was declared elect- 
ed. 

Mr. Geo. V. Kelley of Princeton, Mr. 
Frank Longanecker of Racine, and Miss 
Anthonette Durant of Platteville were 
nominated for vice-presidents. On motion 
the secretary was instructed to cast the 
unanimous ballot of the Association for 
the three persons in the order named. Mr. 





MONEY FOR AFTER XMAS BILLS 


Superintendents and Teachers Can Borrow 


$25 to $200 


IN A CONFIDENTIAL WAY 


Hundreds use our loan service to pay up 
past due bills. It is the convenient and 
dignified way,—your entire transaction 
is kept in strictest confidence. Our re- 
payment plan gives you up to 20 months 


to repay. 


Loan Headquarters for Teachers 





420-421 Hippee Bldg. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Avail yourself of this opportunity, write 
for the booklet and learn how to borrow 
money confidentially, courteously, rea- 
sonably and without delay. 








Free Information Coupon 
To State Loan Co. 

421 H ’ 
Des Moines, lowa. 


Send me your’ free Rooklet 
and information regarding a 





Name . 


AddresS we ceceseesccsccese 


This Coupon does not obligate Sender in 
any manner. 




















Kelley, Mr. Longanecker, and Miss Durant 
were declared elected. 

E. G. Doudna was nominated to succeed 
himself as Secretary of the Association, 
and on motion the president was instructed 
to cast the unanimous ballot of the Asso- 
ciation for Mr. Doudna. He was then de- 
elared elected for a term of one year. 

G. F. Loomis of Kenosha was nominated 
to sueceed himself as treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation, and on motion the secretary was in- 
structed to cast a unanimous ballot for Mr. 
Loomis. He was then declared elected for 
a term of one year. 

Miss Joanna Hannan was nominated to 
sueceed herself as member of the Execu- 
tive Committee, and on motion the secre- 
tary was instructed to cast the unanimous 
ballot of the Association for Miss Hannan. 
She was then declared elected for a term of 
three years. 

Miss Charlotte Kohn of La Crosse and 
Miss Elizabeth Waters of Fond du Lae 
were nominated to succeed Miss Lillia 
Johnson as a member of the Executive 
Committee. The tellers reported 215 bal- 
lots east of which Miss Walters received 
144; Miss Kohn 70; one blank. Miss 
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Walters having received a majority of 
all votes east was declared elected for the 
term of three years. 

The meeting then adjourned to 2:00 P. 
M. Friday. 


The Representative Assembly met at 
2:00 P. M. Friday, Nov. 9, 1923. Several 
alternates were seated in place of the regu- 
lar delegates. 

Miss Ethel Gardner of Milwaukee Local 
Number Two expressed her appreciation 
of the spirit of unity, fair mindedness, and 
good will shown; and her gratitude for the 
fairness of President Hyer. She moved 
that the amendments proposed for adop- 
tion be referred to a special committee. 
Considerable discussion resulted. E. W. 
Waite proposed an amendment which 
would refer the first three of the proposed 
amendments to the Executive Committee. 
The amendment carried by a vote of 134- 
39. The motion as amended then prevailed 
and the resolution reads as follows: 

Resolved: That the first three of the pro- 
posed amendments to the constitution be re- 
terred to the Executive Committee for consid- 
eration and that the report be made to the Sec- 








Imagine 


educators and carefully 
into groups possessing 





r— 





Teachers’ Syllab‘ 


one of the few 
remaining open- Street 
ings for sales 


“‘Picturol” Reg. U. 8. 
Pat. Off. representatives. School 





A Picturol Set is a Complete 
Teaching Aid 


2500 pictures at your com- 
mand—covering practically every ele- 
mentary subject—selected by 
correlated 
maximum 
teaching content—in a form that can 
be kept right in the class room ready slides. 
for instant use. That’s what the S. V. 
E. Universal Picturol Set brings you. 


Society for Visual Education, Inc., 806 W. Washington | Bivd., Chicago 


WITHIN THE REACH OF EVERY SCHOOL 

The complete set, comprising the simple_lan- 
tern for projecting the pictures, 78 rolls of pie 
tures, and a syllabus for every roll, all packed in 
a combined carrying case and cabinet, is available 
to any school on terms that remove all reasonable 
objection. The pictures cost less than the rental 
for one day of an equal number of stereopticon 
You can take advantage of our special 
introductory trial offer if you act now. Mail 
the coupon for details. 


leading 


COUPON — —— 


Please se nd me full details regarding the 8. v. E Unive weal Picturol Set "and 
Check here your introductcry tr 


° a a yoo ar 
interestec in Name ...... 


al offer 
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Modern 


Commercial 
Textbooks 


Ellis publications have been 
standard for thirty years. If you 
are going to adopt or change com- 
mercial books, please ask what w 
have. Write for samples. 


Do you know 
Ellis Bookkeeping? 


Ellis Publishing 
Company 


Educational Publishers 


Battle Creek, Michigan 


TEACHER HELPS 


A complete line of teaching equipment 
for the 


BAKER AND THORNDIKE 


EVERYDAY CLASSICS 
PRIMER, FIRST READER 
SECOND READER 


is now ready consisting of the follow. 
ing: 


PRIMER FIRST READER 
Teachers’ Manual Teachers’ Manual 
Pre-Primer Chart Phrase Cards 
Sentence Cards Word Cards 
Phrase Cards 
Word Cards 
Seat Work 


SECOND READER 
Teachers’ Manual 


Write for information and prices. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Prairie Ave. & 25th St. Chicago, Ill. 





Our Picture Studies, chosen from the 
best of the world’s art by one of the 
most successful supervisors in the coun- 
try, provide illustrative material and 
teachers’ leaflets for all the grades. 
Send fifteen cents for a sample set in 

which you are interested. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


2 Boyd Street. Newton, Mass. 


RESPONSIBILITY 


Recommendation of securities to in- 
vestors involves a moral obligation that 
the advice be based on accurate infor- 
mation gathered from broad sources. 


In recommendations to our clients we 
draw upon the facilities of an experi- 
enced organization which closely fol- 
lows the factors which eontrol invest- 
ment conditions, and the varied in- 
fluences governing security prices and 
interest rates. 


We offer investors the facilities of 
our organization. 


Merrill, Lynch & Co. 


29 So. La Salle St. Chicago 


New York Detroit Milwaukee Denver 
Los Angeles 

Members of the New York, Chicago, 

Detroit and Cleveland Stock Exchanges. 
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The Triumph of 
Simplicity inShorthand 


To thousands of young people this idea 
of simplicity in shorthand has meant the 
difference between success and failure. 





The above map graphically shows the 
extent to which Gregg Shorthand is taught 
in the high schools of the United States. 

On January 1, 1923, shorthand was 
taught in the high schools of 4,656 cities 
and towns in the United States. In 91 
per cent of these schools Gregg Shorthand 
had been endorsed by exclusive adoption. 

The simplicity of Gregg Shorthand will 
help you as it has helped others to solve 
your student mortality problem. 


The Gregg Publishing Co. 


New York Chicago SanFrancisco Boston 











Books of Exceptional Merit 


for 
MID-TERM USE 
THE MERRILL READERS 
By Dyer and Brady 

A complete reading series fulfilling 
every modern requirement as to method 
and gradation. Ideal as supplementary 
readers because of their minimum 
amount of duplication of material in 
other readers. 

THE LAND OF HEALTH 
By Hallock and Winslow 

A fascinating little health story for 
the third and fourth grades relating the 
experiences of Tom and Sally in their 
efforts to become citizens in the Land 
of Health. A most attractive supple- 
mentary reader of informative value. 

THE ALLEN SPELLING 
TABLET 

An inexpensive and ingenious note- 
book which saves time by eliminating at 
once those words the pupil can spell and 
concentrates attention on the individ- 
ual difficulties of each pupil. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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retary of this Association sixty days before the 
next annual meeting. 


Article IV, See. 1 was amended to read: 

“The officers of the Association shall be a 
President, three Vice-Presidents, Secretary, 
Treasurer, and an Executive Committee. The 
Executive Committee shall consist of the Presi- 
dent, the retiring president, and six other mem- 
bers, three of whom shall be men, and three 
women.” 


Article IT, See. 2 of the constitution was 
amended to read: 

“Dues shall be paid to the Secretary of the 
Association or the proper officer of any local 


‘association at least ten “days before the annual 


meeting of the Association.” 


The budget as prepared by the officers 
of the Association was adopted with the 
addition of an appropriation of $1000 for 
defraying railroad expenses of delegates 
to the National Education Association, the 
fund to be in the hands of the Executive 
Committee for distribution: 

The budget is as follows: 

Resources 
RNA REGE OTD oa 6's. 2 wart wit viel aoc $10,477.27 
Dues 1923-24 (estimated).......... 22,000.00 


$32,477.27 


Expenses 


Cb Ot) ety an eee, Pee ar pee . $6,000.00 
Executive Committee ........... . 500.00 
President’s Expense ............- 100.00 
WERONINOE 2 occ cae deeds es a Os we 400.00 
Secretary’s Office ......... peas ute Sones 
Ne BAe SOONG i. ccescececn: cece Lp eOU. G0 
Journal of Education.............. 2,000.00 


CRU fied oo ee ch hee rrevares 1,200.00 


$24,250.00 


President Sims, N. E. A. director then 
reported upon the 1923 meeting of the As- 
sociation. This report has been published 
in the Journal. 

Miss Ethel Gardner gave an interesting 
and informing report of the World Con- 
ference held at San Francisco in July, 
1923. 

The Committee on Necrology and Reso- 
lutions committee reported and the reports 
were accepted. 

Mr. Bussewitz moved that the itemized 
financial statement and list of members 
for year 1922-23 be published in the Wis- 
CONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

Mr. Burlong of Milwaukee moved an 
amendment to carry the reports back to 
1918-1919-1920-1921. On motion the amend- 
ment and motion were laid on the table. 
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On motion the Executive Committee was 
empowered to name Wisconsin’s delegates 
to the N. E. A. 

On motion of Miss Gardner it was voted 
to endorse the amendment to the constitu- 
tion of the N. E. A. which removed state 
superintendents as ex-officio members of 
the Delegate Assembly. 

Meeting adjourned. 

Signed—E. G. Doupna, 
Secretary. 


RESOLUTIONS 


(1) We recommend that the officers and 
members of this organization continue their 
efforts in behalf of the legislative program 
adopted last year by this body as follows: 

a. The establishment of the county as 
the administrative and taxing unit for 
rural schools. 

b. The establishment of a sound and 
sane law to encourage and bring about the 
consolidation of rural schools wherever 
practicable. 

e. The establishment of a system of cer- 
tification of teachers that shall insure with- 
in a reasonable number of years a qualified 
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516 John Street, - - 


KINSMAN’S 


ESSENTIALS OF CIVICS 
Wisconsin Edition 


Tens of Thousands of Copies already 


sold in Wisconsin. 


1. It is rapidly becoming the standard 


text for citizenship classes through- 
out the State. 


2. It is written expressly for Wiscon- 


sin Schools by a Wisconsin man. 


. It is a text for classes in the 7th and 


8th grades and for freshmen and 
sophomores in high school. 


. About 1-3 the text is devoted to the 


Local Governments of Wisconsin; 
1-3 to the State Government; and 
1-3 to the United States Govern- 
ment. 


. The emphasis throughout the text is 


placed on good citizenship. 


. The new revised text contains 319 


pages and the wholesale price is 
$1.00 per copy plus postage. The 
postage is for first copy 6c and for 
each additional copy lc. 


. Teachers and schools may have the 


wholesale rate if they will send 
order with check to— 


The College Press (?*) 


Appleton, Wis. 












410 PYTHIAN BLDG. 
TEACHERS: ENROLL NOW FREE 





m: Great Lakes Teachers’ Agency »x<. 
SOUTH BEND, IND. epee 












CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 


Clinton, Iowa C. E. Cozzens, Manager 


32% 


THE TWELVE CENTRAL STATES 
Also Colo., Okla., Mont. and Wyo. 


We place good teachers in good positions at small expense to them. 


FREE REGISTRATION TERRITOR 





TEACHERS 


AGENCY 
REGISTRATION JOINING ALL OFFICES 





CHICAGO 
Before April First.64 E.Van Buren St. 


; MINNEAPOLIS 
ae { After April First, 64 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Globe Bldg. 






FREE 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ORK N.Y. Life Bldg. 
BALTIMORE COLUMBUS0. 
211 N. Calvert St. We place BE. Long St. 

PITTSBURG PA. 7¢@chers — SPOKANE, WASH. 


- $130 Jenkins Arcade Everywhere Cham. of Comm. Bldg. 
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and adequately trained teacher in every 
Wisconsin school-room. 

d. The placing of the administrative and 
financial control of city school districts in 
the hands of Boards of Education elected 
by the people of such school districts. 

e. The establishment of an adequate dis- 
tributable state school fund. 

f. The establishment of an effective com- 
pulsory education law. 

g. The establishing of musie and physi- 
cal education in all the publie schools of 
the state. 

h. The securing of reasonable tenure in 
office of teachers in all publie schools. 

(2) We re-affirm our belief in the prin- 
ciples of the Sterling-Towner Bill. 

(3) We express our regret that the last 
Legislature adjourned without making ade- 
quate provision for state educational insti- 
tutions. 

(4) Beeause of the vital relation to the 
schools and to all branches of industry of 
the proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, prohibiting the 
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issuing of tax-exempt securities, we respect- 
fully call attention of the public to the 
possible effects upon the cost of- govern- 
ment which the enactment of such pro- 
posed constitutional amendment may have; 
and we recommend that all Members of 
Congress from Wisconsin, and all members 
of the 1925 legislature, fully acquaint 
themselves with all available facts relative 
thereto, particularly with reference to the 
possible effect such proposed constitutional 
amendment would have on the educational 
systems of the country and the cost of local 
government, before committing themselves 
to favorable vote upon it, either by sub- 
mission to the state for ratification, or by 
ratification after submission. 

(5) Whereas, the teachers attending the 
convention at Milwaukee pay one and a half 
fare on all railroads, and 

Whereas, other convention 
often enjoy a fare and one-third, 


delegates 


Resolved that the Secretary be in- 
structed to make arrangements with the 
several railroad companies to get a fare 


and one-third on all railroads carrying 
teachers to the convention. 













Order Now For The Second Semester 


PAPER BLACKBOARD SANITARY 
No.1 Practice, ream. .$0.45 SUPPLIES SUPPLIES 
No. 4 Composition, . 
se ” O-Klar-O Dustless x T s, do: olls.$2.50 
FOAM 2.20 csse0 70 Crayon, gross $0.60 X 1 Towels, Zz. ro 2 
No.5 Examination, Badger State Dustless X 2 Towels, doz. rolls. 2.25 
oo, a 75 Crayon, Gross ..... 50 : aie 
P Colored Blackboard No. 1 Toilet Paper, F 
No.6 Penmanship, Cravon _ 2.95 doz. rolls 90 
: CO RR 65 Gi: af hgn Saatng * 
aaises mi 12 Colored Black- No. 5 Toilet Paper 
No.7 Arithmetic, board Crayon, box. 25 doz. rolls . ; 18 
9x12 ream .... .30 O-WKlar-O Blackboard at - . 2 | 
» . Eraser, dozen 1.9 314 Floor Brush, , 
O-Klar-O Bond, bates i ale ee Peels} cera 2.75 
ream . Pe Weber’s Blackboard , 
Mraser, dos. ....+. 1.45 Sweeping Compouns 
Railroad Manila, \ meme . 2 00 
wi gl : 1 a 38 Blackboard Pointer. 190 lb. wood drum 2.0 
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et ee ohm Liquid Soap, gallon 1.40 
Asst. Poster, Blackboard Liner. pee 
Sxts, PER. . +s. 20 CM ee ei es hia we 50 Glass Soap Receptacle 1.76 











Complete paper samples 
sent on request. 





Ask about our Hyloplate 
.flash cards—3 x 18 in., 
$1.65 per dozen 


Write for a sample of 
“SNOW WHITE.” 
Cleans tile, marble, and 
porcelain. 














Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co., Wisconsin 
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further the work of these journals there has 
been organized The Service Bureau of Teachers’ 
News Notes Associations with headquarters at Des Moines. 

It is in charge of an Executive Committee com- 
posed of the secretaries of the Iowa, Nebraska, 
and Wisconsin Associations. 














CALENDAR We are frequently asked by business firms to 
Departinent Superintendence N. E.A.—Chi- suggest persons who might be interested in he- 
___ Cago—Keb, 24-28, 1924. coming sales representatives for books, special- 
National Thrift Week—January 17-23. ties, and general school supplies. The editor 
National Education Association—Washing- will be glad to have the names of any who are 
ton, D. C.—June 29 to July 5, 1924. interested. He will hold their names in confi- 
Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ Association— dence and do his best to render them and the 
Madison—Feb. 15-16, 1924. companies a service. Naturally we will not 
Western Wisconsin Teachers’ Association— suggest names except to high class, reliable 
La Crosse—March 13-14, 1924. companies. 

Wisconsin Teachers’ Association—Milwau- T. F. Goff of the commercial department at 
kee—Nov. 6, 7, 8, 1924. the Whitewater Normal is the author of a 
— unique book entitled “Self Proving Business 

The Annual Meeting Arithmetic.” 
of Clarence Peterson, teacher in the Durand 
The Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ High school, was killed in an auto accident 

Association December 18. 
will be held at W. J. Pollock, principal of the Twelfth street 
Madison, Wisconsin school, Milwaukee, died suddenly at his home 
on December 19. Mr. Pollock was connected with 
February 15 and 16 the Milwaukee schools for thirty-two years. 
Reduced rates on all railroads He was a graduate of the Whitewater Normal 


A strong general Program will be an- and before going to Milwaukee was principal 
nounced soon. In addition there will be at De Pere. 
seventeen “section” meetings. The Wisconsin Rapids Board of Education 

Lorado Taft, one of America’s greatest has instructed its Teachers’ Committee “to 
sculptors, will lecture on Friday night, the hire only female teachers who are unmarried.” 
15th. He will give “A glimpse of a sculp- The new ruling will not affect widows who are 
tor’s studio.” Mr. Taft is a brilliant speak- Self supporting. Another ruling limits pay 
er. No teacher should miss this opportu- 0n account of illness or death in immediate 


nity. Admission will be by ticket. Those family to five days. 


not members of the association will be The pupils of the Greenfield school in Mil- 
charged the usual fee, waukee county have begun the publication of 
Thos. Lloyd Jones. “The Informer,” a four page paper printed on 


——— the school Multigraph. It is most interesting 
Three years ago there were but three or four and the contents indicate that the editor keeps 
journals published by ‘State Teachers’ Associa- in mind the name of her paper. 


tions. Now there are twenty-nine with a com- The new high school at Beaver Dam was 
bined circulation of nearly half a million. Soon dedicated Nov. 28, 29, and 30 with appropriate 
every state will have its own professional Jour- ceremonies. The dedication address was given 


nal. Indiana is the latest state to reorganize by Judge Henry Grass of Green Bay. The 
with a full time secretary and a Journal. To building is modern in every way and was de- 


DEC i ALIS T TEACHERS WANTED—College Graduates -_: ho 
in vocational fields. No el y school p the better 
places only. All States. Get details. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU ODEON BLDG.,ST. LOUIS,M9 














THE A teacher training institution of ex- 


ceptional merit HOUSEHOLD and 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS. A two year di- 


STOUT ploma course and a four year degree 


course. A state school training teachers 


INSTITUTE for the state. 
Burton E. Nelson 


MENOMONIE, WIS. The President 
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signed by Parkinson & Dockendorff of La 
Crosse. . 

Marsh Breezes of the Horicon High School 
gives a fine account of the visit of the senior 
class to the Wisconsin Products Exposition the 
first week in December. 

Miss Ruth La Berge a teacher in the Lady- 
smith school won first place and the cash prize 
of $250 in the Milwaukee Journal questionnaire 
contest held in connection with the Wisconsin 
Products Exposition. Laurene Dunn, a student 
in Marquette, and Principal A. Wipperman of 
Markesan won second and third places with 
prizes of $100 and $50 respectively. 

The Periscope—the Annual of the Menom- 
onee Falls High |School—was awarded first 
place in schools having an enrollment of less 
than one hundred students, at the Interschol- 
astic Press Association Convention at Madi- 
son December 1. The book is an unusually 
good one and might serve as a model for larger 
schools. Those who are interested in Annuals 
will find in the bulletin of the English Teach- 
ers of Illinois for December a valuable analysis 
of high school annuals. 

Educational Administration and Supervision 
for November contains a valuable article on 
school exhibits written by Mr. George R. Ranow 
a former princival of Holcombe, now a gradu- 
ate student at Teachers’ College, Columbia. 

The war department announces that sixty 
teachers are needed each year in the Philip- 
pine service. Teachers of high school English 
are in greatest demand. The qualifications are 


college or four year normal graduation with 
teaching experience. Entrance salary $1500. 
Two year contract required. Transportation 
furnished to Manilla. Appointments are made 


beginning in February. School year opens 
June 8. Appointees sail early in May. A copy 


of a most interesting pamphlet with full infor- 
mation may be secured from the Bureau of 
Insular Affairs by all interested teachers who 
can meet the above conditions. 

Bands are being started in schools all over 
the state. Bangor has a thirty-five piece band 
at work getting ready for the annual contest. 
This school maintains a successful Lyceum and 
a community fair. 


Attention is called to the advertise- 
ments in this issue. Our advertisers 
make the Journal possible. Other things 
being equal they should be given the 
preference in business relationships. 


Principal Jones of Plainfield has a _ begin- 
ners’ orchestra of thirty-five pieces. Students 
without any training enter this group. The 


orchestra meets twice a week and later in the 
year it will be combined with the advanced 
organization making an orchestra of fifty-five. 
We say this is “going some’”’ for a small school. 

The Burlington schools believe they are the 
first in the state to adopt the sodium iodide 
treatment for the prevention of goiter. More 
than 500 pupils recently completed the first 
treatment. 





PARKER 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Madison, Wisconsin 


For more than twenty years Wisconsin’s Clearing House for 


School Boards and Teachers 


Licensed by and under bonds to the State Industrial Commission. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 

Conducted by trained and experienced educators. 

No commission unless candidate accepts position. 


Special for January 


We have a special enrollment offer by which you can try out Parker’s 
teacher placing powers without any initial cost during this month before 


the rush season arrives. 


A postal request brings you our proposition free 
without any obligation on your part. 
Get ready for the early openings! 


The Parker Teachers’ Agency 


14 So. Carroll Street, Madison, Wisconsin 


WILLARD N. PARKER, Manager. 


MARTHA GIBBON, Asst. Manager 


FLORENCE WHITNEY, Asst. Manager 
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Solomon Sapp Says: 





Absent Minded Supt.: “You say these sweat- 
ers are wool, tell me then why they are marked 
cotton?” 

Merchant |Finkelstein: 
ees to fool the moths.” 

One of the most serious parasites on educa- 
tion is the red tapeworm. 

Do you know what the difference between 
the cost of education and the deprecation on 
automobiles is? You would be surprised if you 
knew. 

Be it ever so humble there is no convention 
like your own! 

If some Supts. we know lived in 1888 they 
would be orating at teachers meeting something 
like this: “Any teacher who fails to wear a 
bustle less than 72 inches in diameter is immod- 
est, indecent, and unfit to be a model for our 
tender young children.” 

A long face doesn’t make a long life. 

United we stand, Divided we stand—still. 

Teachers who have great confidence in their 
matrimonial ability spend all they earn on 
personal exterior decoration. 

Does Miss Killtime teach in your room? 

Is your school board an agricultural exhibit? 

People who think they are big guns generally 
get fired. 

Dear Solomon: 

Well Stol. I don’t calklate on goin to no 
conventions this here year. I have 2 reasons 
vs the idear. In the Ist. place us small town 


“Oy, oy, You see it 


guys dont get no chanct with the big punkins 
in the educational game when it comes to git- 
tin’ in office and being on one of them there 
committees. Then I allus get a stiff neck every 
time I go to a new town and also it is the 
night my peenuckel club meets that I have to 
miss and then I wont get to shake hands with 
all the people at the church so as to keep in 
soft with all them people. I cant see no sense 
these here conventions anyhow as they dont 
none of them go to no meetings except them 
thats in the theayters at night. The part of 
the convention that I enjoyed best last year 
was the entertainment given by Bozo Slapstick 
and his Broadway Belles. Now I dont see 
nawthin to them conventions do you? 

Yours vs Conventions, 

Gaston Gumshoe, Supt. 
Dubville. 

A man is the work he does. 

We spend 2.13 cents out of every dollar we 
earn for education. Small enough hey? 

By this time you have gone to enough teach- 
ers’ parties and receptions to have a mean line 
of snappy chatter about all of your associates. 

You are never acquainte? with a teacher un- 
til you can gossip about the others with her. 

Some principals think they run a chain gang. 

If some educators would give a little less at- 
tention to saving the country and a little more 
to their school the world would be a little better 
off. 








THE PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP PLAN 


recognizes the teacher who is in constant personal touch with her pupils as the POTENTIAL 


VITALIZING POWER IN HANDWRITING 


REFORM. 


Teachers cannot teach what they do not know. The teacher in the Rural School who has 


qualified in and follows exactly the 


PALMER METHOD PLAN 


is obtaining the same astonishingly good results in easily executed plain-as-print handwriting as 
the teacher in the graded city school who has also qualified. 

Any teacher can qualify in one school year as an inspirational and highly successful teacher 
of PRACTICAL PENMANSHIP. OUR NORMAL COURSE IN PALMER METHOD PENMAN- 
SHIP is offered free to all teachers whose pupils are supplied with Palmer Method Textbooks. 

if you are not familiar with the FASCINATING PALMER METHOD PLAN OF TEACH- 
ING GOOD HANDWRITING, write immediately to our nearest office for information. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place 
New York, N. Y. 


2128 Calumet Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Pittock Bldg. 
Portland, Ore. 





Pathfinder is the great illustrated current 


. The 
P A H F I N D EK R events paper published at the Nation’s Capital for 
It is the Ford of the school 


teachers everywhere. 


N A ’ I ‘ I O N A L world, Tells story 
able way. You will like the Pathfinder. There is no other paper 


like it for the teacher that wants to keep well informed or for u<e in 


W E E K L Y class work. 


tions and is a mine of information. Questionaire Contents Guide sug- 


15 * E N ’ I ‘ S gests the Current Events lessons. Regular price of Pathfinder is $1 a 
year, but you ean have it on trial 13 weeks for only 15 cents Ask for 
current events circular and special rates for school club copies. Ad- 


dress: 


of world’s news in interesting, understand- 


Famous Pathfinder Question Box answers your ques- 


THE PATHFINDER, 596 Langdon Sta., Washington, D.C. 
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‘| European Travel Tour 


Recreation, Education, Culture 


Specially arranged itinerary through THE 
BEST OF EUROPE suitable for TEACH- 
ERS AND THEIR FRIENDS. 

Party lcaves Montreal on S. S. CANADA 

June 28, and returns thereto on S. S. ME- 

GANTIC August 31. 

ITINERARY—TOUR “C”. BRALE TOURS 

MONTREAL (down the beautiful St. Law- 
rence); 3 days on river, 4 days on Atlan- 
tic. 

Liverpool (Auto Tours via Kenilworth) 

Shakespeare Country 

London (Four days of sight-seeing) 

Bruges (Submarine Base; Flanders Field) 

Zeebrugge 

Dixmude—Ypres—Big Bertha, Ete. 

Brussels (City sights and Field of Water- 
loo) 

Straussbourg or Basle (The River Rhine) 

Geneva (Lake Geneva) 

ROUTE DES ALPS to Nice by Auto 

Nice (Monte Carlo and Corniche Drive) 

Marseilles—French Riviera 

ROME (Four days—complete program for 
sight seeing—special guides to suit 
groups with choice of tours, etc.) 

Naples (Pompeii and city tours) 

Florence (World Art Center—Pitti and 
Ufizzi) 

Venice (Doges Palace—Moonlight gondola 
trip on Grand Canal—St. Marks, etc.) 

Milan (Great Cathedral—Last Supper) 

Menaggio (Italian Lakes) 

Lugano (Swiss Lakes) 

Lucerne (Lake Lucerne) 

Interlaken (Grindelwald; Trummelbach) 

Montreaux (Lake Geneva; Prison of Chil- 
lon) 

PARIS (Three days of sight-seeing and 
shopping—Side trips as desired—Auto to 
Versailies) 

London again (Shopping and sight-seeing) 

Edinburg (Holyrood Castle and environs; 
Scott Monument, etc.) 

The Trossachs - 

Glasgow (Sight-seeing tour of city) 

Sail for Montreal Aug. 23 from Glasgow. 

Choice of return from Liverpool Aug. 22d 
omitting trip to Scotland at reduced rate 

Get the best and most satisfactory service 

for your money without worry or weari- 

ness by joining this special vacation tour, 

For complete information address 
R. J. OHANLON, Director of Tour “C” 

830—17th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Telephone: Kilbourn 738. 
P.S. Special terms to parties of three 
or more persons joining as a group. Spe- 
cial provision for side tours, 


nee ter A NER 
SSS 
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The Opportunity Is Yours 


We have many articles among 
our Library Supplies that are use- 
ful to Teachers and to Teacher- 
Librarians. 


Our Book of Library Supplies is 
yours for the asking. It is full of 
ideas. 


Write Today 


Give us your patronage and we 
pledge satisfactory service. 


CAN YOU USE— 
Rubber stamps 
Rubber bands 
Rubber erasers 
Book request slips 
Card index cases 
Pamphlet cases 
Fountain pens 
Paper clips 

Paper pads 

Pencil daters 
Steel erasers 


YOU NEED OUR PUBLICITY POST- 
ERS TO ENCOURAGE STU- 
DENTS IN THE READING 
OF LIBRARY BOOKS. 


Democrat Printing,;Company 


Madison, Wisconsin 
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Webster’s School Dictionaries 


Every boy and girl old enough to have and read books, 
should also have for convenient reference, one of the genu- 
ine WEBSTER’S DICTIONARIES, suited to his or her 
school grading. } 

WEBSTER’S SHORTER SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


WEBSTER’S ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DICTIONARY 
WEBSTER’S SECONDARY SCHOOL DICTIONARY 





Descriptive circulars and price lists mailed to any address, 
on request. 


Cucinai AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Chicago 330 East 22nd Street 
B 
pre aang CHICAGO, ILL. 




















The New International Encyclopedia 
Second Edition—24 Volumes—80000 Articles 


The most complete and useful Encyclopedia for Graded Schools and High Schools. 
Officially adopted or approved in almost every State. Inquiries will be an- 
swered, and sets shipped direct to schools, by our Chicago office. Schools may 
have the Encyclopedia for immediate use and make payment any time during 
the school year, if desired. (When writing please mention ‘‘The Wisconsin 
Journal of Education.’’) 


Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc., Publishers 


H. A. ROBINSON, Manager CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Like the School Teacher, 


the Great Dancer Pavlowa 
Spends Hours on Her Feet 


Mme. Anna Pavlowa, the world’s best known and most highly paid dancer, gives 
real thought to her feet and her shoes. And what she said in a recent interview 
published in the ““American Weekly” is of interest and value to all women—especially 
to teachers, who appreciate foot comfort. 

Mme. Pavlowa says: 

**Much that I have learned in regard to the care of my feet, so highly important 
to me in my profession, may be applied to the every-day life of any woman. We are 
nearly all born with good feet and it is because we choose our shoes badly and 
neglect the care of the feet that our troubles begin. 


“First of all, I found out very early in my career that most shoes are made to 
sell rather than to wear. They are made too sadly often with outrageous high heels, 
propped under the arch of the foot in such a way as to create a wicked sting in the 
foot; pointed at the toe to create vicious corns and red bulging bunions. We women 
should insist upon certain things in the shoes we select. 


“To begin with, we should insist upon our shoes being flexible, not to paralyze 
the proper muscles of our feet. We should then insist upon low heels or no heels 
at all and a generous rounded toe. We should see that our shoes form a straight 
line on the inside of our feet, and that the sole does not rise in an upward curve at 
the end. And to find shoes of this sort we should shop in out-of-the-way places 
until such time as our country-wide demand has inaugurated a more general manu- 
facture of our style of shoe. The only place where the high French heels should 
be tolerated is on the ballroom floor. As for myself, 1 never wear them—it would 
be running too great a risk.” . 

Fitting her qualifications of the good shoe—fitting your foot with flexible com- 
fort—and recommended by Mme. Pavlowa, is the 


antilever 
Shoe 


which will be demonstrated to any teacher who kindly calls at one of the agencies 
listed below. Come and see how good looking is the style of the Cantilever. 








CANTILEVER STORES IN WISCONSIN 


Appleton—The Pettibone-Peabody Co. Madison—Family Shoe Store, 214 State 
Beloit—Paul L. Murkland ” 


Eau Claire—Anderson Shoe Co., Eau Marinette—Lauerman Bros. Co. 
Claire Hotel Bldg. 
Fond du Lac—M, Fitzsimons & Sons Co. Milwavkeo—6. J. Brouwer Shoe Co., 
322 Grand Ave. 
Green Bay—Linck’s Shoe Store, 221 North 
Washington St. Sheboygan—H. C. Prange Co. 
sville—Varsi lothi Shoe Co. 
Janesville—Varsity Clothing & Wausau—Berg & Sabatke, 3rd & Wash- 
La Crosse—Rivoli Shoe Store (Rice & ington Sts. 
Thompson ) 
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WISCONSIN DISTRIBUTORS 
for AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


STEEL SCHOOL SEATING PRODUCTS 


Acknowledged to be the best obtainable 


BEAUTIFUL 





The Universal 
UNBREAKABLE 


No. 113 Desk and Chair 
ETERNAL 





No. 3014 





No. 101 Assembly Chair 
American Tubular NOISELESS No. 32 American Plate 


Complete Seating Catalog Will Be Sent On Request 


FAW CLAIRE 


Book & Stationery Co. 


WISCONSIN 


School Seating Specialists 














